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' ferent forms—oblong, square, and tnangular. red and bh npress 
> MU " - gf. syua 4 anguiar, red and i“ uy ‘ 
THE BLIND MUSICIAN. seam 0 tetten te Gee Penns, Aneto. hate ne: 
a « ' Siati, s an, avaria ama t m 4 yrs 
Drawn by Chapman Engraved by Adame. S offices, through which it had passed 
i ae , { * Ha!” said he, siniling, “this is the denovement of the comedy 
Axoruer likeness by Chapman! whose light, airy style is alway | ‘ ‘ 
> . as my 2. M I shall quickly learn whether I have bee hh tanc u 
‘ / so happily preserved by Ac lhe reader, if a New-Yorker, has = « He al tees Boe ' 
: k ead “ | opened the letter, but could not make out its contents, as 
} seen the original of this portrait a hundred times. The blind musi- ‘ a q Y wae writt ( n 1" ' ' 
- | f 2 2 : 7 as tten in Grerman “ahueard, sak he, * take thos letter ‘ 
- 5 cian has long been a demzen of our citv. You meet him in your - $a « q been as a a . ; ; 
: , : ure t transiated, and return with it mnmeddpate Opeumg the do 
walks when the cool shadows of morning stretch far over the pave- £, , :; : ’ 
| ' | of his closet, and flinging the letter to his head-clerk 
tnent, pausing beneath some window which an early housekeeper has rt bones Raskin 6 ; ‘ | , 
. he netary of erin, to whem the lawver had written, told hu 
1 thrown open to receive the fresh air. Rosy and good-humoured, as ss are 
7 ! } rise early wy ore > Pee = 3 ’ & hat the decuments of which he wanted comes would reach 
peop.e who rise eariy generauy are, she reccives tne blind man s ‘ with few dav ftert let ld " 
{ I " un a te Gays alter this letter, which would give him advice ot 
. matin with a complacent smile, and throws him a few cents as she eh . ; “ 
oe ie tok 0 ft Leemaieil e i i } er coming lhe papers, he informed him, were pertectly reg 
gives the last flourish of her dusting-cioth upon the window-si j , rT 
» . . . . } md crawn out with all the formalities required to constitute the 
You meet him at noon-day ; he has taken his place upon the crowded « 5 ' = 
: . J ! intmpeachable evidence He apprised him, moreover, that almost 
{ sidewalk, and undismayed by the rude jostle around him, the dust . Y s | Nel , 
‘ u se J . ey } all the witnesses of the facts testified to m the mestruments, were now 
P from rattlmg carts, or the ravs of the August sun, which beats upon + y residing at Pr Eyl 1 that th ( 
F 4 SS reskiing at cuss au, am mt the woman to whom the 0 
; his head, the blind musician still pours forth his hamble offering ; ~ 7 : ’ " 
: ! a : : Chabert owed his lite, was still living im the suburbs of Healstn 
while the little girl by his side watches unobtrusively the venetian - 7 ‘ This begins to grow ” , i Dervill i 
. : . . R a Us beyins TO grow serious, CXClAlING* erville, when BWoues 
blinds opposite, hoping each moment that some charitable hand will . i , 
Pi . > : had given him the substance of the letter, “ But, my voung fren 
unclose them You meet him at evening ; the toils of our busy city , . 
T ‘ . rl , a“ Saki he, turning to the notary, * I an n want of some miormatu 
e over he merchant has lett kis warerooms, the tradesman his < } 
au h arcrooms acesman Ri ts) which must be deposited in vour offiec Was it not before vour for 
counter, and the streets are swarming with the various persons in ‘ nl } id in 
‘ ‘ eA - mer cmplover, that old scoundre Roqun 
their employ, who now released from their duties, come forth to ¢ \ \'% ” “W " his —iateetn oo Re . 
Re : % Jb) a e call him the untortunste, the lamented Roquir Crone 
breathe the air, and catch a share of vivacity from the gay prome- wa we Z M \| dies (Suetion . ' 
1 ., } - rea ro aster iexander ottat, interrupting Deorville 
naders about them The streets are so thronged that the whole ’ = - oW it not th + Ln oft ‘ 
: ; \ \ 2 as wt reugh the hands « vat nhnftunate “rear Ate 
: town seems to be resorting to the publick gardens, which hold forth aii S ’ af , . 
: owen 2 oe , walked off with ewht hundred thousand franes and reduced fifty fa 


wie attractions in a every part of the city; but there where the 





EE 


mihes to misery, that the aflairs of Count Chabert’s succession passed 
yavest are gathered, the blind musician moves meekly in the midst _ : It strikes me that | have scen the neners am iar i a aaa 
of the carnival scene, like a waif cast upon this tide of human be ¢o ild never miss, since he never once beheld them; or leading Se Mi ’ ‘ eS ee Se eee 
beings, but having neither part nor lot in the stream of clowing lif hin who, In maturer years, was bereft of sieht, to dwell alone 4 pon conc > ! : d eee . 
that bears him onward. Stay! he has paused a moment in one of |" good that is lost to him forever. When we remember, too, how per. ub ~ “ 2 oy ' _— : ” a clere I mace the 
‘ s« t ’ nes Ane t ty heart el me set 


the eddies, his inseparabie clarionet as usual in his hand ; he attempts 
one of the simple melodies of his own musical land, but none of the 
passers-by will stop to listen; he essays a more popular air—some 
martial strain, perhaps—but its rising swell is drowned by a burst of 
musick from that balcony near; and the blind man, checking his 
unfinished lay, clasps the hand of his attendant, allows himself to 
mingle again with the crowd, and drifts onward, as it were, to some 
happier position 

How much of this kind of hope deferred must that man have 
known ! How isolated must he feel himself at such a moment from 
al! the breathing mortality around him! If we wished to preach a 
sermon upon the patient endurance of whatever situation heaven 
may place us in, we would pomt to such a man, and— 

But softly—the plaming tones of that old clarionet are this mo- 
ment coming to our ears, and they would open the hand of avarice 
more readily than any sermon we could offer 

Have you been up the Hudson this summer, reader? Did vou 
ever see such woods in the month of August’ How gloriousiy neh 
is the verdure! The bright fresh green of early June deepening 
through the masses of midsummer foliage. The very rocks them- 
selves have caught the verdurous tint in which the painter arrays his 
ideals forms of youth and hope. The sharp edges of the Palisades 
mossed and softened against the sky; and the hanging copses which 
skirt their bases, quickened into eager life by the frequent rains, have 
sent their tufts hither and thither among the rocky crevices, which, 
generally, at this season, are bare. ‘The wild-flowers, too, flourish 
as is only their wont in springtime. ‘The meadows are mottled with 
their dyes ; and the ample brooks, like wasteful prodigals, o’ertop 
their banks, and rifle the woods of their sweets at will. But what is 
this exuberance of nature—what are all the joyous frolicks of the sea- | 
sons to him whose eyes are sealed upon each scene that sun and 
breeze may visit! 

The willo nd the haze! copses green, 

By him sii iow no more on earth be seen: 

What unto him the hills, which hither cast 

(What time the westering sun hath o’er them past) 

Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues ; 

The valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ' 
“* What unto him those quaint, enamelled eves, 

That on the green turf seek the honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers! 

What the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies ; 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine ; 

The white pink and the pansey, freak’d with jet ; 

The glowing violet’ 

The musk-rose and the well-attired woodhine, 

And cowslip wan, that hangs the weary head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears— 

They bloom or droop no more for such as him. 


Yet these are the images which those, whose task it is to amus¢ 
or instruct the blind, seek most often to present to their minds. It 


is well remarked by a popular writer, that nothing can be more ill- 


judged, than the effort to create or keep up such associations, ol 


teaching some unfortunate child, pe rhaps, to pine for scencs w! i 


verv few of those living m the full possession Of those blessed organs 
which let Goa’s light mto the soul, care to dwell upon the works of 
his hand, arraved in mute eloquence before them, there seems some 


thing perverse in the attempt to create a taste for nature among those 


whom fate has debarred from its gratification. If it be true that 
* He that is robb’d, not knowing what is stolen, 
Let him not know jt, and he’s net rotb'd at ail,” 


it 1s a cruel task to teach the value of a possession which has gone 
forever, and which, by most of those that own it, is not half appre- 


ciated. ‘The sense of his exquisite appreciation of nature, as shown 


by the author of Paradise Lost, in a hundred other passages besid 


Is all that 


that which we have taken the liberty of musquoting above, 
gives its touching poignancy to Milton's lament for his loss of sight 


while it alone imparts the full spit of pious resignation to that sor 


net on his bl ndness, which may not happroy rately conclude this 


paragraph ; 


When L consider how 
Ere halt my davs, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which Is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul now bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true ount, 
** Doth God exact day labour, 
I fondiv ask but Patience 
That murmur, soon replies 


nv light is spent, 





est he, returning, chide 
ight denied 
. to prevent 


God doth not need 


Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve n best: his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest 

They also serve, who only stand and wai'.” 





Chabert and Derville, the 
the half-pay which the counsellor allowed his sing 
one morning to the 


impart , 


marked this notary, (whose name was Crottat,) laughingly. He 
a young man, who had jus 


head clerk, and whose 


mindme me of that affair 


live 


ORIGINAL NOVELS FROM THE FRENCH, 


TUE COUNTESS WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER THE 


FOURTH 


The 


Ny votiation 


ly ] 


Arnout three months after the early consultation between Colone 


notary whose business it was to liquidate 


ular clent, came 


former to confer with him on a matter of grave 


and commenced by presenting him a memorandum of six 


hundred franes, disbursed to the old soldier 


sd \ ou amuse voursell, it seems, by supporting the old army,” re- 


Was 
it the office im which he had been 


boug 


principal had recently absconded, after tailu 


to an enormous amount 


*IT am obliged to you, my dear fellow,” re pl ed Derville, * for re- 


My plulanthro; vy must not exceed twenty- 


lous ; and I begin already to fancy that | have been the dupe 
mv patriotism.” 
As Derville concluded this remark. he saw upon his table some 


Rose Chapotel, wife and widow of Hyacuthe Chabert, count of th 
. 


and gra i! ofheecr of the lk on of 











empire, honour thev were marrica 
without contract , consequently, a community of goods existed 
tween then As close as | can re Ollect, the personaltv amounts 
to six hundred thousand franes Before marnage, Count ©} 
bert had made a w i favour of the charitable mestitutions of Parr 
bequeathing to them the fourth part of whatever property he might 
possess at tie time of docense The other fourth was tog ‘ 

‘ blek t wury Ana cable contestatio Vas commenced, and 
the sale ane hon wert exXty oe yh, as the attornic 
ad toad « othe At the ! tment of the affairs of ‘ 
estate me We tor who the \ «ove } mee restored to the 
coloncl s wide t hyn ‘ ft “| ‘ tha ceruce 
the ove ment 

Pherefore the pers proparty « t's rf t will ates 

ceed three hundred thousand tranes 

* Precisely, my excellent friend,” replied Crottat The fact is 
you jawyers have a kKoack of coming to nght conclusions sometiunes 
although they do accuse you of deviating from reason, and warp 
your consciences m pleading with ¢ it indifference and equal tale 
for pre am 

Count Chabert, (whose addrese Derville found at the foot of the 
first recerwt the notary ! ded to hun a* a voucher.) lwed m the 
fauxbourg St. Marcean, Rue du Petit Banguier, at a cow-keen 
named Verguand When he reached that quartet Derville was 
‘ ececd on toot to tind out s cient, for Ure coachn 
positively refused to drive i "paved street, where the whee 
riits were rather 100 dee] for the woecis of a cabriolet Looking care 
fully on all sides, the lawyer at last desened, m that part of the 


street bounded by the bouleward. two cl ' } 


msy plasters standing be 
tween two walls, which were built of bones, clay, and all manner of 
rubtush; the attempts a pulars were const clad of rough ston 
which had been vdly disordered ty the passage of carts, and other 
veticies, whil the two heavy posts imtended to protect them, | Th 
suffered m like " of These lasters supported a beam, coveres 
with a coping of thes in trontoef which was imsenbed: Veranty 
Grazie axnp Kow-Kkerr. On the aght hand of this legend wer 
pa 1 sone eggs, and » the co Nl sm whate Phe gate 
Was Opn ao cout ine ' i ! oughout the « 
At the farther extre ty of re court-vard, Topposite the pate 
stood a louse + we ‘ © one of those ovels whic 
abound m the suburbs of Pars, and whieh cannot be compared w i 
the poorest cottage the « ity as they have © squalid 
ose F ‘ tte 4 t ? ther pootu . tions 
ct, ah mt middle ot pros s tura cc, tre 
¢ freshness of the the ver e and lo 0 © hel t v 
siie Of @ ill, @ wink gy rou vinevards 0 ”r r hedges “ \ 
hanks al the scatters m t of agneult ] } Pa 

" ‘ © very me ( 
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Although but very recently built, this house seemed to be already 
crumbling to decay. None of the materials appeare d to have been 
intended for the use they had been put to; and they were, in fact, 
collected from the heaps of rubbish which accumulate im cities lke 
Paris, where the work of pulling down and rebuilding 1s constantly 
going on. Derville read upon a window-shutter, made out of a sign- 
hoard —Maney Millinery Store. The windows were not of sunilar 
form or dimensions, and were stuck here and there, without any re- 
The ground floor, which seemed 
! 


to be the lodging part, was uneven, the rooms on one side being ele 


vated, while the floor of the apartments on the other side sloped 


yard to symmetry or uniformity 


wing built upon a hillock whieh they had not taken the trou- 


down, 


ble to level. Between the yard gate and the house was stretched a 


dunghill of magnificent extent, into which ran the water from. the 


roof and the stables. ‘The wall avast w 





uch this nekety building was 





placed, and which seemed to be rather more substantial than the 
] 


il rabbits at- 


others, was ornamented with latuieed hutches, where r 


tended to their domestick duties On the right of the yvard-gate was 
a cow-lodye, over which was a hay-loft; it commumeated with the 
house through a dairy On the left were a poultry yard, stable, and 
piysty ; the root of the latter, like that of the house, had been made 
of white planks, nailed upon each other, ind then clumsily thatched 
with rushes 

Like all the spots where the elements of the great repast which 
Paris daily devours, are purveyed, the court-yard, mm which Dervalle 
stood, prese nted the traces of a hurry occasioned by the necessity of 
being at market at a fixed and early hour. ‘Those large and bulky 
vessels of tin for carrying milk, and jugs of cream, with their linen 
covers, were seattered here and there in front of the dairy. The 
tattered cloths used for drying them, were spread upon packthread 
lines, and were bleaching in the sun. ‘The paciiick horse, whose 
breed seems destmed for the service of milkmen, stood a few paces 
} 


in front of his eart, and rubbed his nose restlessly against the closed 


loor of his stable A goat browsed upon the young leaves ot a con- 


sumptive-looking and dusty vine, which crept along the ye llow and 


cracked wall of the house \ cat was crouching upon the eream 


pots, industriously employed im hekimeg therm The poultry, alarnne d 
) 


at Derville’s approach, scream d as they flew away, wlule the watch- 


dog set up a deafening bark 


And the man who decided the vietory of Eylan vegetates here 


l Ith le scene 


said Derville, taking in at a glance all the details of this nob 


The house Was left under the charge of three urehins, of whor 


Derville inquired whether Monsieur Chabert aetually lived there 


but stood zing at lum with eager 


Neither of them made any reply, 


it unsuecessfully, as the 





looks Derville renewed his question, 


three ragamutlins only grinned at him The lawver was beginnimg to 





vet angry, when the colonel, who had heard him, made his appear 


ance from a little, low room, s tuated close to the dairy, and stood 

upon the threshold of the door with an mideseribable aur of soldierly 
; 

CYeOLESsS 


* Walk 


there you will find some step- 


“ Why did you not write to me’ said he to Derville 
under the eaves of the cow-house 


ping-stone a,” he added, observing the lawyer's hesitation, who was 


unwillme to soil his boots mm the deep and liquid manure 


Jumpin rfrom stone to stone, Derville at last succeeded m reach 
ing the door from which the colonel had tssued. Chabert appeared 


much annoyed at having to reecive him in such an apartment. In 


fact, there was only one chair visible, and the colonel’s bed was com 





posed of some bundles of hay, over which were thrown fra 


old carpets, and pieces of tapestry collected at random. The tloo 


of the room was rough, and untouched by the plane ; and, as the walls 


were green and mor ldy withdamp, and let inthe weather on all sides 


‘e where the soldier's head lay had a mat of rushes nailed 


The famous Tag red jacket hung upon a nail, ind two 





against it 


worn out pairs of boots were flung into a corner "There was not 


vestige of a sheet, or any other kind of liner On a worm-eaten ta 


ble, the Bulletins of the Grand Army lay open, and appeared to be 
the habitual reading of the colonel, whose aspect was calm and serene 
unmoved by, and unconscious of, the extremity of wretchedness by 
which he was surrounded. Since his visit to Derville,a change seem 
ed to have come over the character of his physiognomy, m which the 


lawyer read the influence of anty pated happiness, and that pM euhar 


and radiant expression which hope always imprints 
cco smoke incommeode s vou we 


} 





* Perhaps the tol 1¢ Observed, as 


he handed his visiter a chair, of which half the straw-bolttom was gone 

* Colonel,” said the lawyer, “vou are miserably lodged here 

“Sur,” re plied the count, ** we certainly have no pretensions to a 
Itis a bivouae where frend 


and here he gazed steadily at the 


polished and luxurious style of living 
ship holds the command—but 
lawyer, as he continued —* I have never wronged anybody; | have 
never turned a deaf ear to a just demand ; and I can sleep tranquilly 
even he ” 

The lawyer was conscious that it would be mdelicate in him, 
should he make any Inquiry as to the manner in which his chent had 
laid out the money he had supphed him with; he, therefore, con 
tented himself with remarking—* But why did you not rather come 
into Paris, where you could hve as cheap as you do here, and cer 
tainly a hundred times better ’” 

“But, replied the colonel, * the honest people with whom T stay, 
had sheltered me under their roof, and fed me gratis for more than 
a year! How could I desert them the moment | handled a little 
money. Besides, the father of those three urchins ts an old gipsey.” 

* An old what, colonel! Did you say a gipsey '” 


“That's the name we give the troopers who returned from the 


Egyptian expedit hich I served ; all those wi ; 
{gyptian expedition, in which I served ; all those who now survive, 


look upon each other much im the same light as brothers. Besides, 


] have not finished teaching these little brats to read.” 


* But he could certainly afford to lodge you better for your money.” 
* Bah!” replied the colonel, “ his children sleep, like me, upon 


straw ; and he and his wife have not a better bed. They are very 


poor, as you perceive ; they have taken an establishment beyond their 


means. But, ifever I recover my fortune! Well, well—we shall see.’ 


‘Colonel, I ¢ xpect to receive your papers from Heilsberg, either 


to-day, or to-morrow. ‘The woman who rescued you ts still living 


Sut the business is excessively complicated,” said Derville, leaving 
the room, to walk in the sun before the front of the house 


“Tt appears to me,” remarked the soldicr, * perfectly clear and 
simple ‘They supposed me d : 


wife and my fortune ; give me the grade of general, which ts my 


ead; but here Lam! Restore me my 


night On the eve of the battle of Eylan, | was a colonel m the Im- 
penal Guard.” 
* But matters are not settled in that way in this judicial world of 


ours,” rejoined Derville * Listen to me That you are the Count 


Chabert, admit; but it is necessary to prove this fact juridically, to 
| 


the convictton of parties who have an interest in denying your ex- 
istence ‘Therefore, your papers will be sifted and discussed. ‘This 
inquisition will bring on ten or a dozen preliminary pomts, which 
will be all earried in opposition to the supreme courts, and constitute 


as many expensive suits, which will be protracted to an undetermi- 


nable length, whatever activity [ may employ to bring them to a close 

Your opponents will demand an interrogative trial, to which we can- 
not object; and this will necessitate, perhaps. a comnitssion for the 
examination of witnesses in Prussia But let us assume the best 


j " 


admit that you are promptly and legally recognized as Count Cha- 


{ ' t 


bert, can we conjecture what would be the result of the question: tha 
would be rarsed upon the unconscious and unpremeditated bigamy of 
the Countess Ferraud? In your ease, the poimt of law has been al- 
together unprovided for, as it was unforeseen by the code: and the 
judges can only decide upon it according to the laws of equity and 


Now, you had no children by your marriage, and mon 


conscience 
sieur the Count Ferraud, has two by his union. It is possible that 
the jude s might annul that marri ige in which the fewest social tres 
are involved, and establish that which contains the more numerous 


and stronger interests is, at the time of contracting it, the parties 


acted m vood faith Would your 


moral position be a creditable one, 


at your ave, and in your prese nt circumstances, to ye rsist in claim 


and retaming, against her will, a woman who has no affection for 





you! You would, at once, arrav vour wife and her husband against 


you—two powerf sonages, who may be enabled to mfluence tly 





judgment of t 


the t. therefore, evidently contaims 


inals. “The su 
within itself the elements of a prow acted litigation; and your exist 
ence would linger on to the decrepitude of old ave, in the most bitter 


and harassing vexations and anxieties.” 


* And what ts to become of my fortune 


* You suppose that itis very large 


** Had I not an meome ot thirty thousand piastres’?” 
“My dear colonel, in 1799, before your marriage. vou made a will, 


by wluch you bequeathed a fourth part of your property to certain 


charitable mstitutions 


That Is tr tt si 
* Well, then, your decease having been established as a matter o 


fact, Was it not necessary to proceed to an inventory and a settle 


ment of d 


tribution, in order to allot to the hospitals the share to 


Your wife would have no particular ser 


winch they had a right 


ple about cheating the poor, and, doubtlessly, m the imventory, she 
took care to say nothing about the re uly money in her ha ds, o her 


jewelry ; it ts not hkely she would produce much plate: then, t 


personal property would be appraised at two-thirds below its value 





’ ’ 
to oblige her, or to lower as much as possible the amount of duty 


payable to the state Ihe inventory thus made out, has produced a 
valuation of six hundred thousand franes lor her part, your widow 
had a nght to a halt Evervthing was sold, and bought m by her; 


pitals recenve 


she made a profit every wav; and the | } 


r 





tv-tive thousand franes No Vv, as the state was your herr. inasmuch 
as there was no mention of a wile in your will, the emperour, by a 
decree, restored to your widow the portion which accrued to the pub- 
Now, what ts vourclam! Three hundred thousand 


franes only less, the costs and ¢ tpenses wi 


lee k domain 
And do you eall that justice ’* ened the astounded colone! 
‘Certainly 
*Itasa beautiful specimen of i, truly!" 
*So itis, my dearcolonel! You see that what vou thoucht was 
a matter of course, 1s by no means so. Madame Ferraud may choos« 
to hold fast to the pertion wh ch the emperour relin juste d to her.’ 
* But she was not my widow; the decree, therefore, falls to the 


ground 





* Granted But all must be put in suit Listen to me I 
these circumstances, | think that a negociation would be the most 
udvantageous mode of settling the affair, both for you and he You 


would thereby aequire am ich more considerable tortune than the 


one to whieh vou have a legal rnght.” 

* Bot that would be selling mv wife 

* With twenty-four thousand piastres a vear, you would find, in 
' 


your present position, many wives who would suit veu better, and 


make you infinitely happrer than your own. [intend gome this very 
day to the Countess Ferrand, to sound our course of action ; 
did not wish to take this step without previously apprising you.” 

* Let us go together.” 


“WI * No, no, 


colonel, that would never do. Why, vou would imstantly endanger 


dressed as you are now '” said the lawyer 





the total ruin of vour cause 


* But is the cause a gaining one 





** Upon all the main points,” answered Derville. * But, my dear 


Colonel Chabert, there 1s one thing to which you have paid no atten- 


tion. I am not rich, and I am still indebted for part of the purchase- 
money of my business, If the tribunals assign you a provision, (that 


Isto say, 42 sum In advance upon the property you claun,) it will only 





be after a recognition of your quality as Count Chabert, a grand offi- 


cer of the Legion of Honour.” 


* Ah! so I am a grand officer of the legion. I never thought of 


that,” he observed with nairete 


* Very well—ull we come to that, have we not to plead, to retain 


counsel, prosecute and pav for judgments, set bailiffs and officers to 





work, and, In meantime, live? The costs of the pre liminary 


steps alone, in round numbers, would amount to, at least, ten or fif- 





I have not got that sum, as I am borne down 


by the enormous interest [am forced to pay tor the money with whi: 
I 


teen thousand franes 


nh 
I pure hased mv business And you where can you fii d it 

Large tears gathered in the faded eyes of the poor soldier, and 
rolled down his weather-beaten cheeks. ‘The prospect of the dith- 


culties he had to encounter, discour ige d him The social and yud- 


cial world weighed upon his breast like the nightmare 


(To be continued 





DESULTORY SELECTION 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURE OF LORD BYRON, 


Lorp Byrow, during his residence at Venice, made frequent sea ex- 
cursions, and one of those trips involved him in circumstances of no 
small peril. The privilege of attending him on those occasions was 
strongly coveted; and there was not a gondolier in Venice, nor a 


sailor in the Adriatick, but regarded his lordship as his countryman, 


and would cheerfully have exposed himself to any danger for his 
sake. He was particularly fond of the island of Sabioneello, situated 


near Ragusa, and often repaired thither in a four-oared boat, accom- 
panied by the Countess Guiecioli and two or three other friends. He 
always carried with him the requisite materials for writing; and the 
countess, Who drew tolerably well from nature, took her portfolio 
with her. It is well known that along the coast of Dalmatia there 
are many small islands, and on one or another of these the company 


frequently landed, for the purpose of taking refreshment, and fishing, 


and shooting. The island of Grossa Minore is a rock covered with 
ecanty verdure, only half an English mile in length, and of about the 


same in breadth. Here they went on shore one morning, and as 
there was nearly in the centre of the island a fine spring surrounded 
with bushes, the only spot which affords shelter from the heat of th 
! ) } 


ve ther The gondoliers, toe, left the beat, 


iy amused 





sun, they resolved to d 





made a fire, and set about cooking fish, while the com; 





themselves, After passing several hours in this manner, when they 


wou'd have embarked again, they found that the boat, having been 
carelessly fastened, had got loose, and they perceived her at the dis- 
sa Minore is 


about twenty miles from Salhioncello, and none of the contigu 





tance of two miles, drifting away from the shore. Gro 


us 
islands are inhabited. Lord Byron smiled when he saw his compa 
nions turn pale: nevertheless, it was by no means a laughing matter, 
' , | 


as vessels rarely ever approached this spot. They had plenty of fowl 


Ing-pieces, shot and fish 
provisions ; but on board the beat there was store sufficient for a 


g-tackle, and likewise a small quantity of 
week, and these were all lost. They hoisted the countess’s whit 
shawl on a pole, as a signal of distress, and spread mantles upon the 
bushes to form a kind of tent. They had nothing to expect but to 
perish by cold and hunger, unless they were rescued by some vess: 


which might perceive their flag, or hear the shots whieh they fires 





the Countess 


slept in the tent, and the others stretched themselves like Bedouins 


from time to time, Lu . the weather was fins 





upon the ground. As long as the wine and brandy lasted, they ker 
up them spirits t lerably well; but after they | id pass ditwor gehts 


1 this manner, all of them became extremely uneasy, and they 
resolved to construct a ratt, forgetting that there was not upon t 
whole island, a stick more than a few inches in circumference. To 


swim from the island to another, was utterly impossible, and Lor 





Byron hin rmed, when a Venetian, who was 





commonly called the Cyclops, because he had but one eye, proposed 
a plan for ther deliverance, and urged by los own danger, and in- 
duced by the promise of a handsome reward, he termined to put it 


execution, There is no good water on Sabioneello, and they 


in consequence brought on shore a cask for the purpose of filling 
itat the spring. Falling to work with their knives, they cut this cask 
into two, through the middle, and in the ucklsh kind of vessel forme 








by one of the halves, the Cyclops embarked with a cet ple of poles 
for oars. To keep up his spirits, they had previously given him a 
dram of brandy, and the company were overjoved to see that he pre 

served his balance periectly well. le pushed out to sea, where his 


singular boat turned round and round with him, but in the course of 





ur, it gotinto a rapid current, and they soon lost sight of it. Th 


\ 
could perceive that tis current set in) towards the land, and th 
hopes of deliverance revived Another night passed, ar by day] 
the follow morning, the Cyclops, hailed by a general shout of joy. 


arrived in asix-oared boat, w ndant supply of wine and 





He had been driven beyond th ind of Sathoncello, and not far fro 


Regusa, and had performed in his frail vessel a voyage of nearly one 


hundred miles 


Lord Byron lberally rewarded him, and on their 
return to Vemee, he purchased for the Cyclops a beat as a memorial! 


event, of which the latter was justly preud. 


PEARL FISHERY, 


r re are vears wi ch have, like 








year 18 Ke not “37, was panick | 
Was aiso the vear of projectors 1 was 
the location of some new co (. 
companies tor Alrica—rivory ec cs 





tung down the American forests 














eepliotis One of the most interest ppare vu 
sible projects of 1825, was the company for pearl fishing us 
of South America. [t was long known t the pe oyster Was Ww 





to be tound there ; but the poverty of the fishers, and the general 


ly favoured the idea, that civilized inge- 





norance of the people, stror 
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nuity might sweep the bottom of the bays, harbours and creeks where mented husband. She exclaimed, “I have murdered him, guilty 
the oysters lay, and carry to the European market the gathered trea- wretchthat I am!" She threw herself on the ground by his side— 
sures of many an age Accordingly, a vessel was fitted out in Eng- tore her garments to stanch the blood which rapidly gushed from his 
land, equippe d with all the modern improvements for catching these wound—fetched water from an adjacent spring to cast in his face 
little bright ornaments of the ears and bosoms of the fair It was put and bathed his cold forehead with her repentant tears When the 
under the command of Lieutenant Hardy, an intelligent British offi- hushand revived, he was agitated, bevond measure, at sé ¢ by his 
cer, well acquainted with the navigation, and despatched on its errand — side the woman whom he had much trusted. by whom he had bee 
for this new philosopher's stone hidden in the bosom of the deep. much wronged. He fainted again, and the lady was taken away 
But how many things are to be considered to gain any one pomt inthis Simee then shi has not seen him, but it is said she has made two at 
world! rhe prin 1 t on which the whole enterprise de- tempts on her life wsband was, at first. believed to | ortally 
p nded was a diving the most complete coustruction One wounded, but it is now said that he has some chance of recovery 
thing. and one alone, had been omitted in the caleulation—the nature The ne phew has fled to France.” 
} ich eh aes lool . 
of the ground on wluch the oysters were to be look or t seems T . 
: ~f" : , : ed f I ue eritisn queen.—England, aft the lapse of one ndred and 
»> have been taken tor ranted, that it wa a sort a subagueous 
. 1 : i. . : l “hes , ol or aaah twenty-three vears, awain reroices in a female sovereign Anne. t 
wwiling-green, OF Dillard-tabic tis possibile that ho one thought ' ~ 
ing-g tabl Is | tt woud last of the St the Ey sh throne in 1703, when she 
ol asking the question 
9S eB } , a Was thirty-nine 1 reigned twelve vears. She was the 
The vessel reached the coast : the diving-l« ll was ict down, a! d ' 
1. ok ; = mother of seventeen childre ot whoundied vounge. Her re “ 
returned with the report t ve be . instead of being the smooth ).., “ota Pon : 
bed ot | t ) { CUSUINGUISNed DY ce success ot Br sharmsand Drites era e. Smee 
ved sand on which the vea;ris In heaps, Was @ succession oO - : . 
a I Pte 1714, w en Queen Anne died, I d shad tive © soveretons 
po nted rocks and deep cletts, where the anunal hid itself and where . } . : 
t - Creorge the t st ecined ft v-three vears Creorge the Second 
a diving-bell was of lithe more use than a lloon Phe experiment ‘ 
' P . 1 retened thirty ee vears; George hurd retened sixty ‘ 
was made over and over again, but the ovsters would not be tound 
: , . pasty ’ vears ; George the Fourth re ed ten vears diW eo} 
the machine could do no ung inthe midst of those delis and caverns, 
has re ed seven ve : Wi ve te ‘ } ‘ er ‘ 
swept, too, by the currents of the heady ocean; and the expedition , > ’ 
‘ "” ; , } 2 : Victoria is a wrty tor vy whom she « SCN B 
was finally abandoned, prod cing as its only fruits a book by the offi an at 
~ . o ‘ ‘ mn sii ‘A s \ W i ‘ i ‘ ‘ . 
cer In command, a very spirited and amusing production Lieute- : . 
e = Wa ‘ lt iit ot 1 t ‘ ! \ to ry A ‘ . 
nant Hardy, in the course of his adventures, became acquainted with 4); 
, ve king Being herself sove this restra ae . - 
the native pearl divers, some of ose exploits he narrates ; some of “t 
} . { and ere is no other person whose consent she ‘ ‘ 
hese, too, bemg instances of remarkable intered with re- 
— } - ; . By a statute of the first of W nand Mary, howe 
markable mntrepidity ‘ 
: ' | } , } that anv pers wie rotess tle op ’ 
One of those divers had plunged mto eleven fathoms, in the ex- . Ree . 
papust, s 1 be Ox ed, a at ‘ i ‘ 
pectation of finding some peculiarly f Is He was pursuing = é : 
| ; ; . or enjoy the crow ‘ ent of t 1; andims ease 
his search, when seemg the water suddenly darken, he looked up, : , 
; af the m e would be absolved from t rllegiane and t crown 
ar d to lus horrour, behe d at some distance above him a huge shark, , 
1 ’ ) " md government wo tdescend to such pe oO te " cs < 
leisurely surveving all his movements, and evid tiv intending t 
‘ , , would inherit © sane cause t CTst " otes é \ 
prize of him The diver made a dart toward a rock, where he a . 
< : sere na Vv ce | \ = 4 or Wi t 
ht that he might elude the eve of the mouster, and then r 
, ere Is Vv Tres upon the fre cota ‘ 
surtace ; but the s K ShookK s ti ind followed quictiv, but { 
i nde ent of the w conset sf y one 
with the same determination to eat him the moment he rose As ‘ 
under water time is everything, and the diver had only to choose be- 4 MILLIN Ss CARD 
tween being eaten alive and being sutlocated, the ‘ t suddenly When lovels wo sia 
into his mind to puzzle lis pursuer by a contrivance in whic And snateh av t 
her he remembered it t 1 or not, the ¢ e-lish has e merit VW soft d will 
of originality He threw himself upon the ground, and with a stick “WV —_ " ' . ” 
which all divers carry, began to muddy the wat A cloud of mure The only art. her s on te < 
rose between him and the shar w instantly struck out under cover lo give her wishes ote 
of the cloud, and w nhe thought that he d ek od s enemy To » fix a P ans 
tw e surtac by 4 t ‘ } ros n the midst « thy 
shot up to th face By great luck he rose 1 a i Arn . s boson is—tTo gs 
éshing boats. The people. accustomed to perils of thie kind. sav 
. , \ SkAMAN EIUDICE AGAIN ALLIEN NI a) \ - 
that he must have been » daneer, and commenced s» shi . 
when a man goes on obser shat certain { ¥ i 
their oars and shouting, to drive the shark away ; thev succeeded so “eh au : . ; . 
’ tor , } 
far as to save their companion, and the diver was take on boar stt S cway a t S 
nost dving from the dreadtul exe mm ¢ ‘ ! so long ule put that ar that to r, TO TOK ’ s | 
water, 1 hus herorm disdained to acknow e the alarm now; Tknewt m Way ts 7 - . 
stion. it is diflvrent in lorent t s t so it ty r 
course accor v. Llaints rst sifl \ l 
vrPree 
VARIETIES. tiaheta ai iam Wikia souk rt aas, dc cams aedd dane ie 
ky iV es to Davy's ker, W s! * s ~ 
WE KATY-DID. a fair run, | say to mys Friday is an ‘ 1 
. that superst sa l e ft 11 call ! ’ “Ss 
We have already published several poems on this s ect Ilere is an , 
s rs m: to be s snt¢ \ soos tf 
other, fully equal to the best of them. It 1s original, and by a la 
mtknow dont car ! eertaimiyv t ss | 
‘he other dav I passed along ust I stoo tst ept on ' 
TI ver day I passe g, A I still k . they know nothir What sin ac 1} sto oe 
Beneath the greenwood shade, Arn! winke s sane 
A stenedt ‘ s A sif to mock ’ lve see; Lrotten t r nas w! . 
om sin ale Burst out w A ary mav cause mor “ t } . ileor 
Rot w elr edt s easa . \ rchty te ta e a1 s laune! ! Nowas ’ vi ‘ Ss! 
Where u ‘ il, Phat mies ce by than st ya} ‘ “ ! ron tt 
A little w er quick flew 5 I ew Ss It passe 
And twittered Katy Crie it that Katy builder's var isiup has wstasm il sn ¥ 
she four rs she groans, ] rt ‘ aay ‘ \ 
Did what’ Lasked with sndde l ran up tothe spot, ar 
“ ymmance k The Is thiet was vou See, SIT iat W makes a l start t i 
She surely not take y heart Give ‘ tide i, a show cruise, he never gits right ull s over; ther . 
It stull sung, Katy WwW thus sivy Katv- 
the same s | happen toa sl I vt whiy . 
I ked w where Thad th . ' “ . , not, for vi i Il was tw castaway onal y, a I t 
That it was sat Pray. t “ s! 
1 ked too, set aucht, 7 witcl tak mil like the vata 
Sung louder, Katy~ Re : les . EPIGRAM, ON RECEIVING a ¢ & FROM A 
1 pil 1. ow ri roy 
ELoreMent IN HIGH LIFE The Liverpool correspondent of the For ‘twas my ] my joy to win 
Evening Star, communicates the tollowmy affairs ot the heart | Rut v : Vou NeXt give t 1 \ 
r i hut ! ) | ‘ s , 
course ddle oud « ’ cleso ee | @: ladle! let vous hes - 
been an elopement in lite Mr. Conro, of Su Con 
» ‘ 
rov. (equerrv to t Princess Vict =f ed att ¥ Lady Al A quirrt R « ARIE By this w »nho ’ 
ela Parsons, the beautiful danghter of the ¢ of Rosse n | t r brains out inst the te t, nor \ it \ 
peer The elopement was im this wise Ihree vears et do we mea t i] Datly's x I 
vouthful pair met at a idrille party at ‘T d Wells. where t nativ wk « \ r son. I ) ' t 
\) ss of Kent and P ess Victoria were s e summer as ' t wretch " s, ft 
IV Israeli i ‘ vall | I i 
} t quote this as " stance, for it is et t yore i ly re ' , an? rt ot . me 
aie UE B these 6 ont i ten davs ‘ ev me , 
utten, and th ‘ ed ' I 1 less than two tes it v tloel I enster r 
“ ec, | nd when thev could ve. vou kno will do the = y 
whit lis tant « very is \ ysinone 
. ‘ We rwoiw to event V ais t 
At a la wks | vA i i 3 { ry were . 
, tners . vA i ! 8 i ‘ ! ‘ \ 
‘ 1 scolded a ti . e ol ‘ : 
v j e hery 1 Hi 1 ** Cire (i t t I 
sighed—he talked of flight s ted ‘ k t \ 
1 said i< ess tiv i , 
‘ rd-street. “ P she wo not consent t ‘ 
s Vay they ‘ vt day tone saw the ‘ I 
parlour ot Cire a Lhe not vet by eco to | i ? 
t no doubt w M ‘ s tow ™ ey : 
She in ran aw vith Miss G t , } ese ) ‘ 
ho gy of the s da ” ‘ \\ y A “ ‘ Gi ‘ 
, j " 
{ er [A « stance occurred last we ‘ i ' 
terminatior ww be fa Ihe so s ' \ 
t smred few . it have ‘ to the ‘ ’ ( ’ f 
' \A 
ving imtials. The Hon. Mr. 11—— had a ‘ edt f ' . is yy cunt A ’ 
a nephew aged twenty oe lhe parties clonred—so t 
e vouth was the seduced, not the seducer He is spake is MI Ax tL repry.—.A dian prinee, r “ 
M——. On ‘Tuesday they met, near the Regent’s Park, and t ew g to ‘ wo \ 
, ' ‘ 1) 
duel was on the point of tak place, when a carriage and eign a =s s to i Deo yuu k “ ‘ 
pidly dashed up, and a lady jumped out She made for the } of stors forced a person of vour d t i pes 
combat, but ere she iwched the combatants, thev had exchanged the street ' “It mav be so wast rey ’ ; \ ‘ 
shots, and a brace of bullets had entered the body of her much la- uot the lasiuon then, as it is now, for ambassadors to wear sw . 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, 


“yunded on the following paragraph in the newspapers :—** On the sixteenth 
January, 1837, the streets of London were enveloped for a short space 
of time in thick darkness. You could scarcely distinguish your hand be- 
fore you, and navigation was suspended on the river.” 

Darkness has fallen o'er the street, 
A darkness stern and lone ;— 
On the glad brightness of the day 
The veil of midnight thrown 
The crowded mart, the lofty hall, 
The palace, and the bower, 
A sudden darkness fell on all, 
In one strange and fearful hour 


Men looked, and marvelled ! and a cry 
Of horrour and dismay 

Ran through the crowd, when fled the light, 
The gleaming light of day 

They could not see the friend who stands 
With a pale forehead near ; 

They could not see their own clench'd hands 


Stretch’d wildly forth m fear 


The rolling chariot wheels were stayed, 
Trembling the coursers stood, 

The barks that sail’d all fast and free 
Now drifted on the flood 

Darkness was on the city fair, 
And darkness on the tide, 

And wildly then arose the prayer, 
* For hght—for light '"’ they ened 


And children’s voices took the tone, 
Of other, sadder years ; 

And woman's loud lament was heard, 
Amudst her heavy tears ; 

And men knelt dows amidst the gloom, 
The reckless, bold and free, 

And thought upon a darken’d tomb, 
Where late was light and glee 


The gloom is o’er—the moment's shade 
That strangely thus was cast, 
Hath like a dream, a vision dark, 
From that proud erty past 
Again the chariots roll along, 
The merchant's voice is heard ; 
Again the wild and busy throng, 
With hopes and fears are stirr'd 


That sudden darkness hath become 
The marvel of a day, 

And all torgot the tears they shed, 
The prayers they learned to pray ' 
Thus do our sorrows pass like dreams, 

We stifle our regret, 
And while we bask in fortune’s beams, 


Our chastening woes forget ! ELeanor 





ORIGINAL NAUTICAL SKETCHES, 


THE SWIFT-STREAK, OR SMUGGLERS NOOK, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ SPERDY-KEEL.” 


‘(Yer the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows toam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway 
Our flag the sceptre, all who meet obey 
Ours the wild life, m tumult still to range, 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change."”—Corsatr 


Beautiful '" 





* Beaurivur 
‘What! where 
*Beauuful! ideed ' responded apparently the elder of three 
vonng naval officers, as his eve, too, rested upon the object of admi- 
ration in the shape of a small but elegantly-modelled brigantine just 
mnding the point under a jib and fore-and-aft mamsail. ** Beauti- 


mdeed' But why does she come to, up here’ The master 


nust have a peculiar taste for lonely scenery, when below he might 





enjoy the sour-Krout and long pipes of the even-te mnpere d mvnheers.” 





rue, true,” replied the first speaker, “but there she comes; 
town pib, let go the anchor; how gracefully she swings round it lI 
were not ‘to breathe its sweetness on the desert sur,” I would give 
ou the exaet words trom our bard, the unport of which you beth, 
joubtioss, remem You recollect how beautifully Lord Byron 
wes the prrate to ler ancho 
* Hoarse o'er her side the rustling cabie ngs ; 
The sails and anchoring round she swings ; 
And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
Her boat descending trom the latueed stern, * 

Ir was in the vear 17—, when the custom laws were but little re- 
ed, and easily evaded, that swarms of roving traders were hove 
ng about on the American coast, and though a few of these lawless 
traders were now and then taken, it served only to redouble the eaution 
ot those who ese ipod Phe number of these had gradually dumiuushed, 
till but one or two remamed, and they had become the more formi- 
labie by assuming piracy to add to their formerly bloodless calling 

It was indeed a lonely place, as the voung officer had very appro- 
rately tevined \ long common strete he OM What is now ¢ | 





Stuyvesant Place down to the banks of the East River, and save the 
piercing blast of the wintry east, other travellers but rarely crossed 
it. Here and there, it is true, might be seen a small spot of green 
or a patch of waving grain, to relieve the monotony of the sandy sea, 
but it was where the obstinate perseverance of some sturdy Dutch- 
man had coaxed the soil into a scanty vegetation. But amid the 
scene of desolation there was one little blooming spot where the hand 
of other than the husbandman had evidently been at work. Where 
now stands a row of princely edifices frowning upon sidewalks and 
flinty pavements, then stood an humble little cottage with its due ap- 
pendage of a small, snug garden. The cottage was built, as most 
Dutch cottages are, low and snug; but there was a neatness about 
the little corner of the garden appropriated to Flora, that bespoke a 
delicate care, and the broad-leafed vine that covered the house with 
a mantle of grateful green, was twined into more graceful festoons 
than nature unaided would have twined. The cage, too, with its 
golden prisoner, could not be the property of a rough farmer or his 
goodly spouse ; and whose but some delicate hand could have con- 
cealed the little window at the end of the house with the viny cur- 
tain’ It was certain that some fairy being inhabited the humble 
Dutch tenement; and we doubt not that Hans Kloeperschoen 
could vouch for the same. Many were the palpitating hearts that 
passed by the cottage, and many an eager eye was directed toward 
the window of the beautiful Charlotte Kearney, to catch a glimpse of 
her fairy form through the interstices of the odrows vine, as she flitted 
to and fro in the performance of her daily avoecations. But the soft 
sighs of Hans Kloeperschoen, the wealth and high birth of Diedrich 
Klopferhoschen, and the wished-for alliance with Jacobus Sprooter- 
zandt, by Jacobus’s friends, had no effect upon the beautiful Char- 
lotte. Still she went on trimming her vine, tending her flowers, and 
caressing her bird. And if Hans’s sighs were too soft, Diedrich’s 
bearing too haughty, or her frends too urgent in the cause of the 
bashful Jacobus, her merry laugh would turn the seriousness of both 
aspirants and their backers into ridicule, or the rich, low melody of 
her silvery voice, as she warbled some plamtive air, would charm them 


into silence None could gain ground with the beautiful Charlotte ; 


' and though Susan Walworth, her bosom friend, would often rally and 


tell her she would accompany her in a runaway jaunt, still Charlotte 
Kearney remained Charlotte Kearney, and there was no apparent in- 
dication of her altering her destiny. But there were that whispered 
among the old Dutch matrons of Nieuw-Amsterdam, that Charlotte 
Kearney’s holiday-attire was of more costly material than was wont 
to be purchased in their goodly stores. Nay, some even avowed that 
the maiden could show more than would pass without some legal in- 
vestigation. But be that as it may, it is certain that, though unpre- 
tending, she did sometimes appear to take delight in showing the su- 
periority of her mysterious finery over the more huinble habiliments 
of her yvouthtul companions 

** Seven bells '”’ said one of the young officers, as the clear tone of 
a well-struck bell came dancing from the brigantine across the waters 

The vessel which the young officers stood regardmg, was one of 
those curiously-rigged craft, combining the qualities of both ship and 
schooner, sometimes called a brigantine, but more nautically styled 
an hermaphrodite. She had come to nearly abreast of the little cot- 
tage, and as the officer remarked, had selected a lonely and untre- 
quented spot. But the maneeuvres of the brigantine did not entirely 
escape the serutimzing eves of the young sailors She had come to 
ina masterly stvle, and standing end on (when rounding the pomt) dis- 
played her sharp-reaching bow and great breadth of beam. But when 
she swung to her anchor, and showed her low hall and beautiful run, 
the voung tar mvoluntarily exclamed, ** Beautiful'’ Her clean 
spars and neat top-hamper were in better order than was usual for ves- 
sels of that day and country, and the fine outline of her hull was more 
delicately modelled than was the wont of the heavy Dutch vessels 


The raking masts, too, and lean body, though thev told nothing to 





a landsman, plainly indicated to the eve of a seaman, that freight 


was not her principal business. And the plaything of a kedge, with 
its hawser rove through a block at the bowsprit cap, Was a thing 
quickly hove in, easily slipped and evidently not intended for a long 
drop. All these things had not escaped the notice of the young ob- 
servers, and when a neat, slum boat was lowered and manned, their 
curiosity was somewhat increased But when she shot from the 
vessel's side, urged by the impetus of a strong and sturdy stroke, sus- 
picion had almost mereased to certainty, and as they turned to re- 
trace ther steps toward Nieuw-Amsterdam, their conversation was 
low and mysterious. The boat had not proceeded on her rapid course 


toward the Manhattan shore more than two ship's length, when the 





setter put the helm hard down, and agam with renewed velocity she 
shot alongside of the brig. ‘The voung man that stepped from the 
boat over the vessel's side, though of a middle stature, was power- 








fully and svmmetn formed, and dressed in a short blue froek- 
coat closely made, wiite pantaloons lhe hat was low and 
somewhat slouched, and the pistols and dirk at his side, though ap- 
parently useless appendages among the peaceable Dutchmen, well ac- 
corded with the warlke appearance of the little vessel's deck Hy 


was met at the gangwav bv a voung man simularly attired, though 








somewhat taller, and as he st¢ pped on ade ck every hat w is raised ac- 
knowledging the wave ot his hand As he walked aft and entered 
the cabin with his comy m, tus proud be ring and stately step war- 
ranted the homage that had yust been paid 
Well, | wonder w s bre t Capta Love vack, it ust 

be a toul win ows noha oo = i t kn fello 
who was leaning on one of the torward ns Sv engayed r - 
ing a long, ugly-looking Spanis 

g L g 

* Pooh, pooh,” said the captain of the forecastle, a tall, whiskere 
mustached, Wicker ne cut re ort ot a letto sa 
stretch across the "A ‘ Tine s ane fF ow. a 


sun shining as bright as an Arab girl’s eve. By the by, Bill, no 
pot-sluers them Arab girls either, if they be a little tawny. Step 
hke queens, eyes like diamonds, none o° your high-heeled shoes and 
hooped petticoats, but a long, decent bit o° sarvin’ stuff that sets neat 
and snug and shows the cut of their hull.” 

* Ay, ay, Tom, they're snug enough built. But them bangles—” 


** Snug enough built !" responded ‘Tom, somewhat vexed. You're 


a pretty fellow to judge of a neat cut and pretty run for a woman 





I say they're anything but snug built. Look as though they could'nt 
hang together, want to tumble to pieces, eyes melting all the tune 
like the tar on the rigging in a calm on the line, dnp, dnp, dmp, and 
that’s what makes um look so enchantin’ like. Never could stand 
by and see a woman cry; but when her eyes are throwing the spray 
all the time, spring my spars if I can help loving um. Hoo! snug 
built, eh! but ask Bull, here, he knows; I and he’s had many a cruise 
among um. He'll tell you they're as far from snug as a taut-siaved 
ship is from a loose-working one ; and as for the bangles, mt te 
tells how rch they be 

“ Ay, ay, Tom, but there you and I differs, you see. I like some- 
thing a leetle stiffer, don’t like your craft where every bulkhead and 
timber works when she lurches ; and as for a woman, why I likes one 
that when she treads, treads strong and doesn’t give every step as if 
she was goin’ to come all together smash.” 

“Well, then,” grumbled the indignant Tom, * get you some old 
timber heads and spare spars and trunnel um together, and clap a 
pair of hinges on um, and get spliced to your beauty with a yarn 
gruinmet, (at this they all laughed.) but give me the one that looks 
as though she wanted wormin’ and sarvin’ to keep her from sfrand- 
in’, and she may have as many bangles on her lower spars as she 
chooses, gold ones too, if she’s a mind to, (and he shifted his quid,) 
but I guess we'd find something else that would do just as well tor 
ballast arter we'd cruise a spell together. I suppose you'd rather go 
ashore here on this thunderin’ flat than to cruise about in the Indys 


among the orange groves and cocoanut trees.” 


* No, [ wouldn't, ‘Tom; but foul my hawser, if them loose hulls 


and silver cringles suits me; but what's the order about the watch 
and this ere hawser 

* Why. no single anchor watch. Starboard watch on deck ; and 
as to the hawser, stand by for a clean slip and run, and if’t gets foul, 
cut it.” 

* Well, Lovel, what on earth has brought you back so soon with- 
out a glance from the bright eves of the beautiful Charlotte. Is it 
to give me an Opportunity to show my bronzed visage to Susan’ said 
the taller of the young men as they entered the cabin 

* No, Gray ; [am not so much overstocked with innate benevo- 
lence, but it is yet too light, and I have mislaid the shawls.” 

It was a neat cabin, well arranged with every comfort then known, 
and many of the articles both of furniture and elegance were of cu- 
rious workmanship and evidently brought from a foreign clime. As 
a light was placed on the table im answer to a bell, it glared strongly 
upon the countenances of the two young men, and showed a marked 
difference im their features. The countenance of the shorter one. 
whom we know by the designation of Lovel, was of a sedate and ra- 
ther severe cast. But the broad forehead, the well-defined nose, 
spare chin, and sharp, brilliant eves, bespoke a slumbering spirit which 
few would care to arouse. The bronzed and weather-beaten cheeks 
contrasted strongly with the broad, pale forehead, and told that sun- 
nier climes and warmer breezes had frequently played over them 
But there was a lurking spirit about the mouth and ever-restless eve, 
that seemed to throw defiance at all restraint and obstacles ; and i 
we gazed for a moment with pleasure at the beautiful contour of the 
} 


head, it was but to turn into admiration at the fine ly-proportiones 


neck, but partially concealed by the folds of a broad, loose, careless 
handkerchief. The countenance of the other was of a different cas*, 
and though less mtellectual, was by far the handsomest A brow 





shaded by dark waving curls, and features seemingly striving be- 
tween mirth and sadness, 1 spired with interest but not with awe, 
and though a thought might now and then flit across them, the lines 
lacked that unpress of deep stern thought which was so plainly 
stamed on the visage of Lovel 

** Have we arranged all comfortably for them,” said Lovel 

*T think we have,” re pled the other, as he cast a look of sa 
tisfaction round the S} lendid and costly, though neatly furnished 
apart it 

* Well, Gray, I have trusted all to you in this arrangement, with 
the exception of the harp and de sk of Charlotte, because | know vour 
taste to be better than mime in these matters; but the 


rirls ones 


aboard, we will never see this rough coast agein, but away to sur 
ner chines and blander airs. What sav vou to the realization of ou 


visionarv dreams. Will it not be pleasanter to ramble beneath a tr 


pieal sky? And what though its tempests be furious, its airs are 
wild and come loaded with the rich fragrance of unknown odours : 
and the tempest that sweeps in its fury by, passes but to leave every 
thing more smiiing than betore 

* True, Lovel, but there is a serious obstacle which ay pears to have 
slipped vou n vour fhaht of faney.” 


* And what ts that, 
+ Yes, evervthi 
little Swoitt-Streak ; 


And uf they do, o 


tellows 


of our hardy 
aboard, up ancher, fl 

ill overhat 
* Av. a swilt vesse 
of this dodgmg abo 


oarded sufficrent, an 


io no more duty but 
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adv twinkling ashore. Call away the mg. Mu- 





and tne lights are al 
aa 


sicians' im the boat there 


“ Do vou think we shall excite no suspicion here,” said Gray to 


“vou remember we were 


Lovel. as he was stepping over the side ; 





chased the last time we were here, and 
“Yes, ves,” replied Lovel, * but we have since changed our poimt 


too smal! for any shore-glass 


’ 


and rig, and the name on the stern : 
to make out.” 

«“ That name | never liked, Lovel, but you must have your wav ; 
but tell Susan that I wil! be at the Smuggler’s Nook behind the old 
rock at midnight.” 

* Ay, ay, shove off.” 

Again the slim boat was heading for the land, and leaving a long, 
bright streak to show her track 


«Strong, men '” said Lovel, in a low under-tone, and the silent 


oarsga@gere flooded with silver as the moon broke through a cragged 
oi dinning the spars and cordage of the little brgantine, and 
throwmg a mantie of hght over the long common before them 
“Oars '” and Lovel rising m the stern-sheets, looked iong and wist- 
fully along the river 


anchor, and he was about to resume his seat, when a low grating 





But all was still. The brig lay quietly at her 


sound was borne along on the breeze 


+ Only the chain, sir, she’s swinging ;” said one of the men. Lovel 


again listened, but save the baving of a dog ashure, all was silent 


+ 


Satisfied that evervthng was quiet aboard, he again sat down 


Give way ! 
hard sand, and the little boat shot half her length up on the frothy 


and in a moment more the swift keel grated upon the 
beach. ‘The musicians stepped ashore, and the boat backed off into 
the stream 

«+ Have vou the box, Mimoura ; 


and you the shawls, Saphine ?”” in- 
terrogated Lovel. The reply was affirmative, and they proceeded 
onward 

The moon had scarcely clomb half her journey, when a long, 
slender boat, urged by a strong but mutHed stroke, rounded the south- 
erm bend of Manhattan island, and rapidly proceeded up the nver 
As it shot by the last houses that skirted Nieuw-Amsterdam, the 
course was altered, and keeping more in with the land, she wound 


e sinuous shore. As the 





along the bights and little headlands of th 
long common, which we have said stretched from the East River up 
to what is now called Stuyvesant Place and Second Avenue, bore 
ibeam, the progress of the boat was somewhat less rapid, and the 
stroke longer and more silent 

* Curse the moon!” said one of the three sitters, “ the river’s as 
whispered one of his 


Pull in for 


bright as a ball-room; but, whist! whist!” 
companions, touching his shoulder, “there she rides 
the shore and I will swim under her counter.” 

The boat touched the land and three naval! officers in undress um- 
A long consultation was held in a low sub- 


dued tone, which ended with one of the three undressing and enter- 


form stepped ashore 


ing the water 

“Wade out, Ralph, to vour depth,” whispered one, * and when 
you are sufficiently near, diwe and reach her under water.” 

* Av, ay,” was the muttered reply, and the speaker disappeared 

Some fifteen minutes elapsed and the two remamed in whispering 
consultation, when a slight ripple and hurned respiration were heard 


said one, and in another moment the swim- 





ne comes, 


There 


mer appeared 





What is she, Ralph, what is she?” was the hurried interrogation 


“Treas her‘ was the bric 


“WV 


Yes, the Swift-Streak.”~ 





ri ply 





the Swift-Streak ’ 








The swimmer dressed, they 
ments she was sweeping swilliv and silently down the river 


It was a beautiful might. The wind had shifted from the southware 





w westward, and t} 


} 


e low, gauze-like scud was flitting ecross the 
heavens and rapidly disappearmg. T 





light breeze plaved around the 


ttle Daten cottage, whispering musically through the vine, and thongh 


sleep seemed to have bound all in its embrace, there was vet one 


watcher who slumbered not. The old Duteh clock in the hall chimed 


eleven, and its sharp peal had scarcely died away in echo, when a 


rst upon the ears of one who warted, and 


i stram of musick 





t isper of the cooling breeze T 


mingled its melody with the wt 


train was finished, and a des rich voice with exquisite taste sang 











© following words 
The brigar ’ ‘ he bright s 
The tairest an as tor the 
The orange silver ew 
And the v vers for ve 
There er the far distant was 
Whe s sport and sea-maidens lave 
Then haste . m henes ste ast . 
\ trust to tl ert eA “ 
T t t isa sig ig erm ens’ s 
(Ver the ‘ sé Z ‘ ‘ 
The house-deg is how with 7 s 
And the owlet ts \ er sor t ‘ 
The -clad turret s mantied so gay 
Is crumbling, its beauty is fading away 
ong the damp chance), Gark sj ts are 
To reve 1iov Ww © the avest are wu 
Haste, haste f the scene t s t's sa 
To the gavest a t ta 1 eartl 
Haste. haste with th er, awa F rthe sea 
To the land that ts ming and s for the 
Che melody reached the ear for which it was intern 
lelicate hand, pushing side the ives of tie ©, drone } 
eremet A moment clapsed va ened, a ‘ 
d out into the broad light ithe lovers met r - » 
awn back dt absence ( ears was t\ 
ENSEC that omentarv 1 st< emibrac I ‘ “ 
vas sho and 1 h enters ous = 
1 wit ; Ir . that 
ye eu wit i A i i Vas ru 
unon—hut po ) ) < NS weer 


those who have loved can realize it ; those who have not, have vet a 
happiness in store 

Again the old Dutch clock pealed four echoing strokes that rang 
through the cottage, and the lovers stood beside the porch 

* And will you leave all, Charlotte ' frends, home and all, my owt 
dear one, for me 

* Why will you test my affections thus, Lovel,” was the reply 
* You know that | love you, else had I not refused the manv offers 
that have been proffered. My father is dead, and though my sister 


is kind, and mv mother loves me, (and the voice of the tender girl 


trembled with emotion,) yet will I leave mother and sister, and for- 
saking all, will cling to vou. But remember the promise. ‘The islands 


are our destination, Lovel, and the brig shall be destroved by my 
own hands.” 

**T remember,” said Lovel, and he kissed the tears from her swin- 
ming eyes till the sorrow of nlial yearning was lost m the ecstasy of 
tender love, and she smiled 

* To-morrow night, then, at the Smuggler’s Nook behmd the 
Moaning Rock.” 

* To-morrow night,” said the maiden, and entered the house 

The morning star was throwing a broad, faint streak across the 
water, and the east was already tinged with a delicate tint, as Lovel 
and Gray simultaneously appreached the boat 


} 


* Have you seen Miss Walworth’ was Lovel’s first inquiry 
* T have, and she will go.” 

* And Charlotte 

* To-morrow night at the Smuggler’s Nook,” was the brief reply 
They stepped into the boat and pulled for the brig, and but few 


lt 


words were interchanged ere they reached the vesse! 





** Boat ahoy'” thundered across the waters 


was the answer, and she shot 


‘Has all been well, Eustace’ was the first inquiry 


* Lovel ?” alongside 
* All 
still’ nothing abroad 


* All still, sir 


down the river, about eight beils m the 


There was a boat dodgmmg about in shore of us, 


mid-watch, but she didn't 
come within hail.” 
* A boat, eh?” 


boats are stirring hereabouts at that hour without some covert design.” 


said Lovel, and he shook his head. “ But few 


broad, sandy flat, manv wer 


the chubby faces of the spruce Dutch lasses, and the night-capped 


As the mornmg dawned over the 


heads of the more matronly frows that were obtruded from the low 


windows of the scattered hamlets to catch the first sight of the mys- 


terious stranger in the river And one by one, first the pipe and 


then the smoky visages of their liege mynheers appeared sallying forth 
' 


to the performance of their daily duties. But all stopped to regard 


r, and 





for a moment the little brigantine ere proceeding to thei la 
notwithstanding the many matroniy pre dictions Uthat the ocean rover 


would turn mto a spook ere the morning sun had disappeared, there 


she stull lav. the same beautiful thing as before, motionless and si 


lent on the bosom of the calm river. But the wild unwonted musick 


of the mght had not been monopolized, and to those who had been 


so fortunate as to cateh the unearthly stram, it aflorded a frequent 


and fertile theme for conversation. But there were who thought 
that there was one not so entirely ignorant of the stranger's purport 


as she might have wished to appear, and the little residence of Chat 


lotte Kearney was that dav a place by no means unfrequented. But 
notwithstanding the prying and peermg of Dame Gootzerven, the 
cross~questionings ol Diedrich’s skilful mot and the serutimzm 


gianee of Hans V lot tuppertauselipor n's spectacied spouse, the maiden 


remaimed caim and unabashe Her answers to her trequent mite 


rogators were prompt, ple asant and unhesnatimg, and one after on 
: ! 


thev were all forced to letake msecives whsatished to thor respes 





tive dwellings with the pleasing reflection of returning as wise as they 


came But t ‘ osity unsatished by fact, found a rehet im the 
mazes Of fiction, anc many, ere might, \ the rumours that circum 
volved the common trom hamiet to hamlet Core ul seen Charlotte 
Kearnev leave her dwelling at the hour of midmwht and proceed un 
attended toward the nvsterious brig \ er had seen a tall, whis- 
kered, tierce-looking fellow proceed trom the river toward the man 
en's hous¢ But the wildest dad most in yyable storv of all, and 
that which was least credited, was circulated by the tind Jacobus 
He averred that returning home iate thats at he had seen a vo 
nan standing beneath the tite vine overed window, and three black 
fellows with him l t the blac fellows each earned a bundle on 
s head, something in his h d wore ty wgoing pantaloons 
It ‘ ad ot procecde t cvond irlotte house, when a 
wild earthiy st ot sick swept down up ‘ reer d 
ANT onest ce ‘ ca co . vas iting ey ; 
an] viis ' ‘ ters he ¢ | er veils Ww 
1« i the t ‘ ore us Was ooethe 
‘ ‘ t re 4 
Phe Su ers N s vr “| the bar 
‘ s lead bw v om \ ‘ on the 
x Ove i et me t! swe ' < 
i ony Wa dt role ‘ ’ » the flo t vas 
shere, tor the ia ee ury ‘ cs ‘ very waters ¢ ‘ 
. se was laved ile vavelet ft ermet 
‘ \ ssive ft »tlow 1 hes r 
vashed ft ste fl of « 
ow ) s ‘ I ‘ stance bee 
The M ' I | 
was ‘ s ‘ 
| } was erine , 
! ‘ [ ‘ 
‘ ‘ 0 “ 


Cray, thev are not here 
* Not here, 


* Hark’ hark!” said Lovel, in a low imperative tone here t! 


Lovel' why, it is past the hour, and——— 


arc 


He bounded up the bank, and, in a moment, returned, accompanie 


, : 
out by one Another moment, and Susan Walworth was by th 


side of Gray 


s Charlotte *" inquired Lovel, h 


* But where rnedly and hastily 


of the trembling girl 


he should be here,” san 





rephed Su ‘she appointed to meet me 
here with the moon.” 
Lovel hesitated a momen led tt 


. ascen vw bank, and th re t ‘ 


* Gray,” sand he, “if vou love Susan Walworth, it may be both 
sale and expedient to return aboard with her I will remain here 
and the boat, after leaving vou, will return” 
The boat shoved off, and a rapid stroke soon 


Lovel 


carmeod her bevory 


sight m the distance with folded arms, was leanmg ag 
the rock, still r 





1 spot where she disappeared in the musty 
He tuner 


arlotte Kearney, his own, dear, beautiful Chariotte, 


uncertainty, when a shyht 


and © 


rustling attracted his attention 


stood be 





side hum 





here were two happy hearts in the Smuggler’s Nook that mght 


and the silence was first broken by the audible sobs of the ween: 
girl- 
~My mother ' 


leave my dear mother, 


Oh, Lovel, it is not sorrow to go with you—but 
who has ever been kind and aflectionate 


even to anticipate my wrshes \ word, a look trom me, has bee 


a law to her; and now, I leave er and my sister Kate—my play 


mate and sister—secretivy and stealthilv. witho eve he mo 
consoiation of a tinal farewell 

* J will be, my own dear girl, both mother and sister to vou 
art that has planned, and the hand that has carried mto eflect, & 


} le ° 
pain a sordid wealth, 





weh ina lawless occ upation,) shall ever t« 


devoted to vo And, Charlotte, though they call ine smuggler, re 


ver, pirate, ay, murderer! the hand that now holds yours, and t 


arm that encircles you, | swear bw the 


heaven above, are both 
tainted by blood 
The moon, at that moment broke through a dark cloud with re 
doubled splendour, and Lovel, aware of the danver of delay my 
tiently looked out for the boat, but a cloud flitting across the hea 
vens interrupted fis anakiotts praze H ad searcely turnes vier 


another broad stream of light ! 


plaved over the waters, and Charlotte 
at the same moment starting, faintly exclaimed 


* Look ' 


Lovel t rnec, and his eve met the ga form ota heavy ! i“ 
under a press of tandine t , l ' ’ 

lt pres canvass, stamiin tipe tine ve int ‘ ’ 
lav at her anchor, with every sail furled 


* We are betraved, 


ind I expect 1’ 











in tive ver last night mednight I ‘ tru ‘ h ‘ 
cacaye 
A bright, lightuing-lbke fash from the tryate’s bow, tor a mone 
ilumimed her dark rigging and heavy sj For a second, she lay 
obscured im the thick wreathing simoke ind t t ‘ + 
echoing in thunder along the nmver 
l her,” sand Lovel. He raised his hands to hie me 
a vou of thine 
The b aritun ov “ your cable ul mane 
and save the , 
It i | riess et i tet wa tn i mvai ot ‘ | 
trom betond the rock, with era ne Phe law omipselt ‘ 
iD w la ’ o ‘ \ 
IK 0 «rovers sto thre ithe Su ‘ 
Nook it speaker te ead The beautiful Charlotte h lite 
less ! er nA flash vw dark gra werk, and the 
whis l« ‘ < ‘ sicle ar nk on th 
grout if vith! ‘ or the btelos ’ 
Dake he ‘ ‘ | « little « 
Lr ey ‘ 
One | ’ here 
I'he ) ‘ 
- oT ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ re ter 
i ‘ \ ‘ ’ ‘ 
doubled r ‘ ve eaced ‘ ‘ ( 
bd ‘ i ' vate Me i 
ts teu ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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listen to the harmony, while one young lady is playing the mareh in 
“Masaniello ;” another, ** We Met ;” athird, * The Hunters of Ken- 
I said the lady who took 


tucky ;" and a fourth, “I'll tell Nobody.” 
hoarders was un de trop in Lattle Orange-street I will explain my 


meaning. Like the majority of widow ladies who take boarders, she 


has a hell susp nded at the head of the front staircase This ts ope- 
rated upon by a sturdy chambermaid, from the remotest part of Ver- 
mont, who, precis« ly at six o'clock, a... siezes the cord which is 
thereunto @ttached, and pulls it with unremitting violence for full tive 
minutes. At seven o'clock, the bell is again heard. It rings twice 
between the hours of one and two p.M., and thrice again at might 


Orange-street are nervous ; all young 





The young ladies of I 
ladies are nervous just imagine to yours If the consequence 

Mrs. Candleman, the keeper of the boarding-house, is a kind of 
rival to Mrs. Azuretta Blueberry. She, too, has a veranda which 
commands a very distinet view of Mrs. Blueberry’s second floor 
apartments. In this veranda, at four o'clock, r. m., H the weather 
be fine, Mrs. Candleman regularly takes her seat, ostensibly for the 
purpose of footing a pair of yarn stockings, but evidently in fur- 
therance of asystem of ¢ splonage on he ropposite nei! bour Various 
mancuvres have been resorted to in order to dislodge her but all 
without effect On one occasion, Mrs. Blueberry’s venetian blinds 
wore closed in the maiden lady’s face—but she retained her seat 
Another time, Mrs. Blueberry turned her baek upon the enemy: Mrs 
Candleman was quite as immoveable as the rock of Gibraltar, or an 
‘The learned victim of this curious 


alderman after a turtle dinner 


disposition exclauned, 
“* Seder, aternumque sedelut.” 
* She sits, and will forever sit.” 


* Thank 


heaven,” exclaimed Mrs. Blueberry, “her boarders all go to their 


But what is Virgil to a widow lady who takes boarders 


business at three o'clock, and none of them seem partial to verandas, 


might have male monsters to stare us out of counte- 





nance.” As she said this, she glanced at Mrs. Candleman’s veranda, 
when, lo! there issued from the long French window, a tall man, 
with black hair, and a satirical smile, dressed in a faded suit of black, 
with a novel under his arm, and a “long nine” m his mouth. With 


: utmost effrontery, he bowed to Mrs. Blueberry, se ated himself in 





a chair, curled up his feet, opened his volume, and emitted smoke 
There he sat, like a living voleano, pouring out, and porimg over a 
volume, with his sharp eyes fixed on Mrs. Blueberry. He looked like 
Retseh’s Mephistoplule 8 

Half an hour rolled on, 


Demon! Inquisitor! when will he away’ 


and he still remained. But the long nine now burned low, and with 
the fading embers, Mrs. Blueverry expect d his departure Alas! 
Ere the last 


she was not the first fair being deceived by a man! 


spark had died, the tall inquisitor drew forth a whole bunch of long 
nines, and producing one of the longest, carefully ignite dit. Mrs. B 
was in agony. ‘The monster puffed, puffed, puffed. Bang went Mrs 

t's. venetian blinds, and she retired to the mteriour of the house 
The infliction was permanent. [t had been the wont of Mrs. Can- 
dleman to torture only in the afternoon—but Mrs. Candleman’s 
boarder seemed to tenant the veranda. There was no hope of the 
sun shining while he smoked so vehemently; no hope of literary re- 
unions at the house of Mrs. Blueberry, while he was there to watch 
her movements. She made many inquiries, in the hope of ascertain- 
ing who the tormentor was. He was, however, the Great Unknown 
of Little Orange-street. One day, in reading the Morning Post, the 


eyes of Mrs. Blueberry fell upon the following 





TO THE LADY OPPOSITE 


Your window holds a blossomed rose, 


Impearied with morning dew, 

And treely forth its fragrance flows, 
When loving zephyrs woo 

But, ah, the rose may hang her head, 
And blush like modest bride, 

For vainly ts her sweetness shed, 
When you are there beside 


Like Juliet, to the balcony, 
You hasten forth at even, 
Or like a star that shines on hich, 
Upon the brow of even 
1 looked for something, | confess, 
More welcome than a frown 
But when | hoped your lips would bless, 
You banged the window down 
In vain | hold the * Life of Seott” 
» ia | 
hh my eves are on the spot 
My mind—it ts not there 
Ah, luckless wight! Oh, cruel dame 
Your sentence harsh revoke ; 
Forgive me—it I'm all on flame 
No woader that | smoke 


yoad and (air 





The Veranda, Little Orange sreet, 


Mrs. Azuretta Blueberry perused this elegant effusion with the 


sole emotion of dehght. * He writes! he’s an author!” she exclaimed 
- 


“Til have him to my soiree And when, during the forenoon, the 





. Mrs. Blueberry informed 


twenty-seven ladies happened to call 1 
them that her quondam persecutor was a poet. The delight and sur- 
prise of the young ladies was prodigious Che tenant of the veranda 
was mmmediately invested with a thousand unagimary attributes. He 
certainly resembled Lord Byron, and as Lord Byron was certamly a 
smoker, his long nine was certainly excusable. As they were reading 


window of Mrs 


and re-reading the verses in the Post, the opposite 
Candleman’s house was opened, and the poet came forth upon the 


balcony, bowed as usual, opened his volume, took his seat, and coiled 
up fits legs upon the bar of the chair. ‘To his surprise, perhaps, Mrs 
The elegant author kissed his hand in 


The lady smiled, and t 


Blueberry returned his bow 
return 1e poet produced a bunch of long 
nines, which he waved exultingly, and then selected one. ‘The twenty- 
seven young ladies took a peep at him. 

* Dear Mrs. Blueberry!” cried twenty-seven tenour voices, * you 


must have him to-night tomeet Miss Lydia Laurel, the travelling lady, 


and ourselves. Let your little Petrarch carry over a note of invitation.” , 


“Tt shall be done, girls,” answered the lady. “ But the very 


first step is attended with difficulty. I am not acquainted with his 
appellation.” 

“Oh! no matter!” cried the committee. ‘ Address him as the 
Great Unknown.” 

“ That will do,” said Mrs. Azuretta Blueberry 


her rosewood writing-desk, took forth a sheet of gilt-ec 





opent d 


lved letter- 


paper, and one of Gillott’s Ladies’ pens, and indited the following 





“To rue Great UNKNown oF LittLR ORANGE-STREET, In the Veranda 
of Mrs. Candleman's Boarding-house Mrs. Blueberry’s con ments to the 
author of “* Lines to the Lady Opposite,” and she requests his company this 
evening to meet a little literary coterte, when the celebrated Miss Lydia 


is € xpecte ite! 





Laure present.” 





The epistle finished, the jewellec hand of the fair widow en 


the bell-rope, while her fairy lips gave utterance to the musical name 


of “ Petrarch.” After a long time, her hopeful son and heir, ple dge 
of the departed Mr. Blucberry’s affections, entere d the room ina suit 


of velveteens, and a towering passion. Petrarch might have been 


ten years old. His antipathy to alkalies and the pure clement was 
visible Ina countenance whie« h exhibite d some spectine ns of the s vil 


of Little Orange-street. Through the artificial coating of lus tace 
some sanguinary stains were visible 

«Petrarch! said his mother, “ why didn’t you come sooner?” 
“ "Cause T was licking Joe Waters,” roared the urehin 

* Petrarch ! why where you inflicting chastisement upon that 
amiable youth?” 

“Cause he stumped me to do it,” re sponded the incipient hero 
* He sarsed me, and IT licked him.” 


“Oh, fie” said Mrs. Elizabeth Simsin, one of the angelick twenty- 


seven 


“| warn’t a goin’ to have him sarsin on me,” growled the youth ; 


“‘more’n that, he sent a stone at me I warn’t a goin’ to have him 


So I went at him, so fashion; and in the 


heavin’ stones at me 
ardour of his explanation, the young Blueberry made a personal 
assault upon Miss Elizabeth Simsin.” 

* None of this 


“Take care, Petrarch,” exclaimed his mother 


boisterous conduct here If you don’t reform your behaviour within 
doors, IT shall send a note to Mr. Birchem, which will procure you 
personal chastisement at the hands of that worthy instructor.” Here 
the youth began to roar, whereupon the terrified mother hastened to 


sayv—*"* Well, well, don’t erv, Petrarch ; I won't send the note dut 


[ want you to carry one over to the itleman in the opposite 


I 
veranda = 

“TT won't go,” bellowed the dutiful chid. “ I smokes you, old 
lady—you're comin’ it—vyou want Aim to lick me 

*T assure you I do not; and here ts ninepence for you.” 

* Well, give it to me at 


-“c,”” remonstrated the urch Having 





obtained the coin, he took the letter and deseended to the street. Mrs 


Blueberry entered the veranda, ind w itched the motions of her 


On the opposite side-walk he encountered the misera- 


ble urchin who answered to the name of Joe Waters, a little starve- 


darling son 


ling fellow, who made a demonstration of retreating as soon as he 


espied the pugnacious Petrareh The latter, however, seized hun by 


the collar, and after a few high words, forced the note into his hands, 


7 


and pointed to Mrs. Candleman’s. The hereick youth then re-entered 


us mother’s drawing-room, rubbing his hands with innocent exultation 
“T've ai'n it to Joe Waters,” ered the youth. Blamed if he don’t 


get tivo hie kings mn a day 


On the evening of that eventful day,a brilliant party was assembled 
beneath the hospitable roof of Mrs. Blueberry It consisted of the 
twenty-seven muses of Little Orange-street, and the celebrated Miss 
Lydia Laurel, a travelling Londoner. She was a coarse, middle-aged 
dame, with fire-red curls, and a provoking stare—fat and forty—look- 
mg like John Bull in petticoats. She had been recounting some tra- 
vellers’ tales of her adventures in the * west,” which were listened to 
in rapturous silence by her host of admurers 

“Til give you a lullustration of manners in the ‘ vest,’ said the 
elegant female. “ | vas adimin’ haboard the vatch-you-call-um steam- 
boat Snag on the Hoheigho River. ‘The gentleman next me, on my 
right, vas a northerner, and the gentleman on my left vas a south 
emer. Vel, gals, they gits into a kind of a discussion of the habbo 


* Please to retr 





htion question, when some ‘ugh verds hariz 


the southerner. * Von't do it,” said the northerner. * Prav, ma‘am,’ 


said the southerner to me, * vill you ‘ave the goodness to lean baekin 


Vith the greatest pleasure, said [—not knowin’ va 
} 


your chau 


vas a conun’. Ven, vat does my gentleman do, but vips out a vopper 
of a hoss pistle, as long as my harm, and shoots my 1 t-hand ne 
bour dead But that vasn't hall! tor the bullet co i 


temple, wounded a lady in the side. She huttered at 





‘Pon my vord, ma‘am,’ said the southerner, ‘you 


much noise about it, for TP did it by mistake 


* And was not yustice done the murderer’ asked Mrs. Blucber 








* Tlinstantly, dear madam. ‘The ea passengers vent right to vo k 
and lynehe n They ung mim the lar chams, I it wer tlhe 
dinu and then finished the dessert. But, for my part, it quite 
spoiled my happe t 


During the ensumg exclamations of surprise and horrour, Miss 


When the commotion had subsided, Mr. Horatio 


Laurel took snutl 


Lyrick was announced. He was the hero of the green veranda Iles 
dark hair was dishevelled—tus collar was turned dow: s neck 





cloth was tied in a sailor Knot: he wore a pea-jacket, with blue pan- 
] 


taloons, and red morocco slippers. From the corner of hus mouth 


protruded a long nine. How splendid! how umque! A murmur of 


admiration ran through the assembly Advanemg gracefully ta Mrs 





Blueberry, he flung himself upon one knee, and kissed 


then rising, and taking the cigar from his mouth, he hoped no lady 


disliked smoke. As soon as the young ladies could recover from the 
fitof coughing with which they were seized, they assured the poet that 
they liked tobacco-smoke 
' 


Miss Laurel alone dissenting, exclaimed— 


**Orrid vulgarity T can't bear it. But I'm glad you don’t masti- 

cate the veed, or else IT shou!d be habl vated to leave the apartime nt 
“Hem! 

of the ancients 


Well, madam, « 


ciate a certain sign in the northerly part of our city 


ne qued nigh-muss,” said the pilfering poet ; ** the maxim 


I confess I woo the 1e—the long nine at least 





Ithough a lover of the fine arts, vou would not appre- 
> 

It Qraces the 

door of a tobacconist, and represents three individuals, one of whom 


is inhal 





ng the fragrance of a cigar, another taking a pinch of the pul 


verized weed, while a third 1s masticating it im its rudest state 
Beneath these figures is msecribed this stanza 


“We three, 


I snutls, 
And | chaws.” 


* Quite an epigram !" exclaimed the hostess 

* Speaking of epigrams,” said the poet, * did you ever hear what 
I wrote onthe report that little Miss Lenoir was a votary of Bacchus?’ 
sd Nu ver ' neve r = alswe ed a doze nh votces 


* You shall hear it, ladies,” said the linker of cou 





* Of Miss Lenoir, the piemy belle, the sear mongers sav, 





1h es, ' g Spends the day 
But when I met ber, | was sure the story was untrue 


For | could see, with hal! an eye , She was a little blue. 
Here Master Petrarch burst into the room uproariously, but per- 
ceiving Mr. Lynck, flew to his mother, and hid himself behind her 
chair, whence he occasionally peeped forth, lolling out his tongue, 
and making hideous grimaces 
“Go and sneak to the gentleman,” said his mother 
“Tm afeard,” said the boy 


“ Pho ' 
/ t 


sensitive,’ said she to the poet 


'* said Mrs. Blueberry to the boy. “ He's so 


NONSENSE 


* A true sign of genius,” said the rhymer Thev who possess 


the greatest talents, are cursed with the most morbid sensibility I 


im the most sensitive man in the world. Like the timid mimosa, and 


the retiring oyster, | ‘shut up’ at the approach of a stranger.” 


' ened Mrs Blueberry 





* How metaphorical 
Ihe boy had now overcome lus bashfulness, and climbed upon the 


knee of Lyrick 





*T really wish you'd converse with hin said the fond mother 





* You'll tind him an fart of all the arts and sciences 





* What's vour name, my little lad '* asked Mr. Lyrick, puzal 


hike most people, how to con 





rence a conversation witha prodigy 


é Dos 
et 





plied the urchin. * But Taim’t so little neither. Lean 


cr-art “he 
lick Joe Waters ; and,” he added slvly, * you couldn't do no mere.” 





As Lyrick was unaware that he was suspected of having fla 


} see. od ‘ 
lated Waters, this remark seemed pointless Phe ladies, however 
were convulsed with la iter 

*Tlow old are you, my bey ’” asked Lyrick 


“One titth of vour age.” replied t e boy 


* What do you mean 
1 


I'm ten vears old len is a fifth of 





tv,” re spond d the voung 


mathematic * Now vou may quit asking me; vou've tried it on 
long enough Blamed if T won't eater ze you.” 
. ly ‘ ' ? { ' ] ‘ ” | 
With all my .my spr Vv vouth Lyrick endeavoured to 
lack o hut it willis otir os 
OOK gay, but it was evident be was sitting upon thorns 
* Well,” said the boy, * spell what vou like best n three letters. 


* T cannot possioly solve these difficult alevebraick proble ms,” 





* said the boy * What vou hke best—o. p. w— Eau de 
we—French for Brandy 
*Ha! ha! ha roared Miss Latirel 
“Ha! ha!” mocked the bov. * You needn't laugh, granny, for 


I've a notion you love it as well as he does.” 
This last outrageous sally procured the expulsion of Master 
Petrarch from the room However, when tea was handed round, he 


re-appeared with a penitent face, and assisted in doing the honours 


He was part larly assiduous in pressing tea upon Miss Laurel 
e} = ’ eee 


and the poet, tho a hae oO e detected the exclamation, ** nnpe- 


ent feller.’ muttered by the former, and * voung scapegrace,” 


! Miss Laurel ; ** vour tea is very exhilarating, 


Missus 
s s blue wiluspered Petra ito § mother 
l sist at exquis ’ o life! ented Lyrick 
He's mn fi ' whispered P. ito his mother 
bal Re illy I feel guife young i s iM Ss Laurel Ir iv 
do t kK Ie L « eat \ 1 shouldn't mind making von 
iar d-re 
What do you sa ra L i sked the poet 
Bert better” cried Pi clapping his hands. « Toe 
’ | ti ee 4 ’ Kas mv boy 
*Wohat t ystery is this eX med the poet. startine 1 
No vs at all ! said Pe The beauties have t i 
d \ r en-tea }? + 
A shriek o wrou ed the t I spoiled child 
spoken t \ ted by a of vengea t id infused 
some very 1 « t ‘ sw ict a c tea « Mrs 
Blueberry’s mos ’ guests. H ed to get the pre- 
ed beverage into inds by K erdemain, practised 
n fi g s. Assistance was called; Miss Laurel was bo 
from the apartinent, and Mr. Horatio I *k conveyed upona litter to 





went to New-York, 


ton the veranda, “with the air of a gentleman 





, Who required soda-water.” 
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ORIGINAL PARAPHRASE. 


THE BELL SONG.* 


BY JAMES NACK. 


\nove the scenes of earthly labour, 
In heaven's clear vault, the blue, the bight, 
She swings on high, the thunder’s neighbour, 
And borders on the world of light, 
Where roll the stars in circling mazes, 
Her voice responding to their song, 
While they repeat their Maker’s praises, 
And lead the crowned year along 


Her iron tongue, in earnest measure, 
Speaks of the solemn and sublime, 
And hourly warns us of the treasure 
We hourly waste, neglected tune ! 
To destiny a voice imparting, 
She swings, its changes to proclaim, 
And hither, thither, awiftly starting, 
Keeps time to life's still changing game 


Ring out! ring out! a joyous greeting, 
In weleome to the lovely child, 
Whose little heart begins its beating, 
In slumber’s arms, the undefiled ! 
His future lot of gloom or splendour, 
Is curtained from his vision tender ; 
A mother’s love, her best adorning, 
Keeps watch upon his golden morning 


Years speed like wind. For seenes of strife, 

Proud youth from girlhood fiercely sunders— 
Plunges into the storms of life, 

And wanders through the world of wonders 
A stranger, to his father’s home 

Returning—lo! m youthful splendour— 
All-glorious as an angel come 

From heaven, with bashful look and tender ; 
And blushing like the orient skies, 

The maiden stands before his eyes ! 


His heart is seized with nameless yearning ; 
He turns aside—alone he strays ; 

His eyes with sudden tears are burning— 
Again he turns to seek her gaze, 

And blushingly her pathway traces, 
Until her greeting makes him blest ; 

He seeks the fairest flower, and places 
Its beauty on her fairer breast ! 


Young Love '! what longing hopes unfoldeth 


Thy golden time! what joys of price ! 
The eye an open heaven beholdeth, 

And swells the heart in Paradise 
Young Love! ah, couldst thou ever nourish 
The golden dream! forever flourish! 





Let him enthralled by passion strong, 
Approve, before the lasting union, 
If heart with heart is in communion ; 
The dream is short, repentance long 


Ring out! rng out! for trumph blesses 
The youth who by the altar stands— 
And lovely in the young bride’s tresses, 
The nuptial wreath entwines its bands 
Alas! that life’s enraptured fire, 
Should with the May of life decay ! 
The fairy dreams of young desire, — 
With veil and girdle rent away ! 


Flits passion’s hour, 
Yet love remaineth, 

A ripening flower, 
Which truth sustaineth 


* The materials for this poem are in a great measure de- 
rived from Schiller'’s * Laed von der Glocke,.” which Lat one 
time contemplated translating. But I concluded to treat 
the sulject after my own fashion, as some new ideas sug- 
gested themselves, and, tn trath, the peculiar merits of 
the original cannot be transfused into any other language 


Into hostile life, 

Man forth must enter— 
In toil and strife 

His thoughts must centre 
In planting and making, 
Pursuing and taking, 
Risking and daring, 
Plotting and earning, 
And running his race 
In fortune’s chase 


He prospers—fortune rolls a boundless tide ; 
His stores increase ; expands his dwelling wide ; 

And therein ruleth 

‘The matron chaste, 
The children’s mother, 
With wisdom graced 

In her circle moving, 

Smiling or reproving, 

The little girl directing, 

The little boy correcting ; 

She ples her busy fingers, 

With work that never lingers— 

Her husband's gas mereases, 

With toil that never ceases, 
And fills the closets with fragrant stores, 
And spins at the wheel that rolls and snores, 
And fills the wardrobe’s well-polished row, 
With the shining wool, and the flax of snow, 
And joins with the showy the useful ever, 
And resteth never! 


The father, with a glance of pride, 
Looks from his far extended dwelling, 
And counts his gains on every side, 


And views his stores with treasures swelling : 


Then, boasting lifts his haughty hand— 
* Firm as the earth's foundations stand, 
Against misfortunes rudest shock, 

My house is founded ona rock '!” 

Vain boast ! who ean resist an hour, 
To destiny’s almighty power ! 





Ring out! ring out! 


Sad and slow, 
Tolls the bell, 

The dirge of wo! 
In solemn train, a band of mourning friends, 
A wanderer to the home of all attends 
Alas! the wife! the fond, the cherished ' 
The faithful mother! she has perished ' 
From her husband's arms torever, 
The prince of terrours bids her sever ! 
And bears her with his shadowy hand, 
From amidst the tender band, 
Which she in blooming beauty bore 
‘To him whom she may bless no more ! 
And on her bosom nourishing, 
Watched, enraptured, flourshing, 
With the love, the pride, the pleasure, 
Mother hearts alone can measure ! 


Ah! tender ties of home, ye sever! 
For she who was the house's mother, 
In bed of darkness sle eps forever, 
And now her place receives another! 
Poor orphans! where her gentle guidance 
Her tender care, all else above ! 
Ah! where 
Whose love ts vof a mother’s love 





she ruled a stranger ruleth, 


Ring out! a fearful peal ring out 
‘To second terrour's frantick shout ' 
Hark! the crashing thunder, 
Rends the skies asunder ! 
Lightnings quiver, flash and shiver, 
And roll through heaven a blazimg river; 


Earth refleets the burning flood— 


Glow the skies as red as blood, 
But not with glow of dav ' 
Yet the mht is glaring brivht, 
As the sun’s mendian light ' 
The clamour of dismay, 


Higher swells and higher! 

Loud and loud the bell is rung, 

Fles the ery from tongue to tongue— 
“ Fire! fire! tire!” 


Lo' a pyramid of flame, 

Fierce as if from hell it came, 

Clouds of smoke around it curled, 

Soars as if to show the world, 
Creation’s funeral pyre 

Lo! unconquerably strong, 

Rolls the burning flood along, 

While the air around its path, 

Glows as with an oven’s wrath! 
* Fire! fire! fire !”’ 


Sinks the roof, and totters wall— 
Pillars shake, and columns fall— 
Treasure won by toil of vears, 
a moment disappears ; 
All are running, rushing, fiving, 
Shouting, shrieking, trembling, erving 
Beneath the smokmeg ruims crushed, 
The beast is moaning, 
The child is groaning, 
Tull both in suffocation hushed 





But steady stand an active band— 
The buckets fly from hand to hand— 
And from the labourmg engine rushes, 
A cataract in showery gushes! 
In vain! in vain! 
The splashing rain 
The mighty clement devours 
In scorn—then gathering up its powers, 
As ut trom labourmg earth, 
A Titan struggled mito birth, 
Towers, giant-like, on high— 
And helpless, to its god-like strength, 
Man yields the hopeless strife at length, 
And stands all idly bv, 
Whale the possessions, late his trust, 
Melt hike a shrivelled scroll in dust 


One backward glance he calmly throws 
Upon his fortune’s grave, ; 

Then turns away in stern repose, 
His coming tate to brave 

Though destiny her power has proved, 
She spares him still the best of blisses ; 

He counts the heads of his beloved, 


And, lo' not one dear head he misses ! 


Ring out! ring out! a peal of dread! 
Sound trumpet! thunder drum! 
Wake! rise 
The foe! they come! they come! 

All start in a bewildered dream, 

And woman's shriek, and childhood’s scream, 
Half drown the bell’s alarms ' 

While youth and manhood hasten out, 

And rush, and run, and storm, and shout— 


prepare for battle’s bed! 


lo arms ' to arms! to arms! 


A thousand torches seatter light, 


On sce 
While women, with dishevelled hair, 





eso! turv or: 


And wringing hands, dart here and there, 
And weep and clamour loud and wild, 
All helpless as the wandenng child ! 
Or others, with serapluck eve, 

Look up, and trust in God on lhigh— 
Pale, breathless, silent, and subline, 


Like statues of the Grecian tim 
And, others bowed in weeping prayer, 


Invoke a heavenly Father's care 

: : , 
troed God! who would not die for these 
Phe cherub child that clasps our kncees— 


gel charms ; 
, fresh in beautv’s glow— 


The wite of 


ihe virgin 


ome, Our paradise below — 





lo arms! to arms! toarms! 


A thousand mingled weapons clash 





Some grasp the sword—the musket some— 
The axe, the spade, whate’er may come 
To the unfurnished hand 
Stati, club, or missile, all may serve— 
No weapon but the arm can nerve, 
To guard its native land ' 
Hark! the storm of battle ' 
(Gauns and cannons thunder, 
As earth would rend asunder ; 
Bullets whiz and rattle, 
Showering death around ; 
Thousands press the ground, 
And groan awav their souls 
Every hand ts bloody. 
Every sword ts ruddy, 
And carnage o'er the field her iron chanot rol!s 


See the foe receding 
From the victor’s might; 

See the hero leading, 
To pursue their flight ; 

See the warnour bleeding. 
Struggling stall to Aght— 

On the field disabled Iving, 

See, he grasps his weapon dying, 


Shnouting—while trom the battle-stenn. 


The toes contusedly fiving, 

I'rample upon his mangled form ; 
Lightmings flashing from the eves, 
Closed in death that soon shall be— 

se \ ictorv 
Vue tory 
Away he springs, 


(on conquest’s wings. 


And m the bright embrace of glory dics 


Ring out! ring out! a solemn peal! 

While to the King of Kings we kneel, 
Through whom our arms prevail ! 

Fach soldier bends hes lanrelled brow, 

And bows the knee no foe could bow 
Hail ' God of Armes' hail! 

Around hun knee! the wite, the mother, 


embracing cach the other, 






heesxs fut now so paie, 





With tramph flushing. while their eves, 
In rapture swimming. seen the skies ! 
Hail! God of Glory ! nail 


Ring out’ a glorious peal ring out : 
While lke a rushing storm we rise, 
And stand erect, and rend the skies 

With one tnumphant shout ' 

Ring out! rmg out! in tone sublime 

€ glornio s chime 

! 


peals alor 


How awful swells th 





Ascendmy heaven, it 
lo God, as our tThanascivin 
To God. the Father of the 


Who givetn us the vietory 





A RIGHTEOUS DECISION. 


FROM THE ITALIAN 
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put up, whieh any one that had received an i 
went and rang, and the kmg assembled the wist 
men appointed for the purpose, that justice mig 
done ‘Tt penec that. ; frer the bell te 








4 long t ine he rope was worn Out, anc ples 
wild vine avas tied tout to lengthen it. Now t 
was a kimight ot Atm, who had a noble charg 
wiuch had become <erviceable through age. 
that, to avoid the expense of feeding him t 
him loos ont TOW Pie horse, drive 

wher, sed Ss mi to the vine to is ( 
and puling t The yudves asset 
to consider tne pu ‘ ‘ orse, Which t 
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